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Nietzsches Gefuhlslehre. Hans Schaffganz. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 

1913. Pp. viii + 133. 

The main purpose of this monograph is to show that Nietzsche's philos- 
ophy is derived from a single psychical principle, namely, Oefiihl. By 
this means the author hopes also to exhibit the unitary character of the 
development of Nietzsche's thought in all the three periods, and the 
essential originality of his doctrine. In the first period, in spite of the 
powerful appeal that Schopenhauer made to him, Herr Schaffganz thinks 
it is clear that Nietzsche's fundamental principle is feeling rather than 
will. The argument by which he seeks to show this is not altogether con- 
vincing. It is based partly upon his conception of the Dionysian tendency 
in the Geburt der Tragbdie and partly upon his interpretation of various 
discussions of esthetic problems in the Nachlass of this period. As to the 
former, even if Nietzsche held that the Dionysian tendency penetrates 
the inner nature of the absolute (p. 11), it still remains to be proved that 
this tendency is to be identified with feeling rather than will. And as to 
the evidence of the Nachlass, Herr Schaffganz seems to overlook the fact 
that it contains various indications that at this time Nietzsche follows 
Schopenhauer in conceiving ultimate reality as will. 

In the second period Nietzsche frees himself from the metaphysical 
tendencies of his earlier thought and limits himself to psychological inves- 
tigation. Instead of inquiring as to the essence of Gefiihl — which, as the 
absolute, must be unknowable — he now considers it purely as psychical 
activity and attempts an analysis of its various functions. He designates 
Empfindung as the fundamental function and seeks to derive all the others 
from it. Although this period is devoted chiefly to psychological investi- 
gation, Nietzsche seems to have been little influenced by the contemporary 
literature of the science, and his method is very different from that of 
professional psychologists. His results are gained more often by an 
" einzigartige Kunst," by " intuitive Erhenntnis des eigenen Seelerilebens," 
than by the strict method of modern psychology. We see in him a conflict 
between two tendencies, the one inclining him to the use of exact psycho- 
logical methods and the other driving him beyond the boundaries of empir- 
ical investigation. 

In the third period Nietzsche for the first time becomes definitely con- 
scious of his Gefuhlsprdblem. In consequence, his opposition to scientific 
psychology increases, so that he finally altogether denies the possibility of 
accurate self-observation. His cutting loose from empirical psychology 
removes a disturbing influence in the development of his GefilMslehre and 
permits his " intuitive self -perception " to work freely. It now becomes 
still more obvious that he finds the confirmation of all his hypotheses in 
his own inner life. He constantly emphasizes the physical basis of this 
inner life, but never succeeds in harmonizing his biological theories with 
the results of his self -perception. The third period, with its abandonment 
of empirical psychology, marks the return to metaphysics — a metaphysics, 
however, which, like that of the first period, is psychological in character. 
A comparison of the three periods exhibits them as stages in the develop- 
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ment of a unitary thought. In the first, Gefuhl is by implication identi- 
fied with the absolute, but Nietzsche does not try to determine its inner 
nature. The second period gives us no deeper insight into the essence of 
feeling, but is occupied with an analysis of the feeling-functions. In the 
third, an attempt is made to determine the essence of Gefuhl, and on the 
basis of his personal experiences Nietzsche characterizes it as der Wille 
zur Macht, which he designates as das Vngewordene that forms the ground 
of all becoming (p. 77). This designation seems to imply an identification 
of Wille zur Macht with the absolute, and Herr Schaffganz maintains that 
through it Nietzsche has gained a new insight into the nature of ultimate 
reality (pp. 77 ff.). None the less he insists that the Wille zur Macht has 
little relation to Schopenhauer's will (pp. 2 ff.) and that it is regarded by 
Nietzsche, not as independent, but as a function of Gefuhl. In his 
attempt to defend the latter statement (pp. 121 ff.) it seems to me that he 
fails to distinguish between will as developed, clearly conscious volition, 
which obviously is complex and obviously rests upon feeling, and the Wille 
zur Macht, which, whatever its nature, is something quite different. 
Whether Gefuhl or Wille zur Macht is primary, it is evident that they are 
closely related, and it is probable that Nietzsche himself did not sharply 
differentiate them. But in any event the Wille zur Macht seems to me an 
aspect of Nietzsche's philosophy in which it approaches closely to Scho- 
penhauer's; and to deny the influence of Schopenhauer here is to mis- 
interpret Nietzsche. If Herr Schaffganz wished to exhibit Nietzsche's 
originality he would have done better by distinguishing between Wille zur 
Macht and Wille zum Leben and by dwelling upon the unique character 
of Nietzsche's ethics. 

The author makes little attempt at criticism of Nietzsche's doctrine. 
His purpose is exposition, and he has given us a sympathetic and inter- 
esting study. He seems to me, however, somewhat too anxious to exhibit 
Nietzsche as a systematic philosopher with clearly defined metaphysical 
doctrines. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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MIND. January, 1915. The Rise and Fall of the Platonic Kallipolis 
(pp. 1-15) : F. V. Merriman. - The rise is determined teleologically, the 
decline by efficient causality. Why this difference in treatment? Viewed 
as organization the two types of city are too alike, so much alike that 
Euripides praised tyranny and Plato tried to build one upon the other in 
Sicily. Evil does obtain a certain success if it follow principles of organi- 
zation neither good nor bad, but efficient. Mr. Russell and Some Recent 
Criticisms of His Views (pp. 16-28) : Oliver Strachey. - A criticism of 
three articles in Mind for April, 1914, dealing with some of Mr. Russell's 
opinions. Where do Perceived Objects Exist? (pp. 29-36) : Durant 
Drake. - Perceived objects are as real as real-objects; but they are not 



